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Third Party Intervention Style and Intergroup Bar'gaining 
Jean M. Bartun<»k, Al/^n A. iu»nt,nn, and Chriiitophei' B^Keys « 
* University of Illinois at Chicago ^Circle 

^ Abstract 

The present ^tudy compared the effects of content, process, and passive 
types of, third party intervention on tlic bargaining behavior of pairs pf 
group representatives. - The setting'was a siniulatcd* school board - -teachers' 
union dispute over a new contract. Each side wa?3 represented by one person 
who was instructed to bargain tenaciously and obtain as much as p^ossible. 
The job of the *repr<^sentatives was cither in jeopardy (High Accountability) 
or not (Low Accountability). In the content intervention condil^ion a 
reasonable settlement was suggested to the representatives by the third 
party,. In the process 'intervention condition he tauglit them how to paf-aphrase. 
In the passive condition he had them t:ihc a brcr>]: from their negotiations. 
For the high accountable representatives, as predicted, the order of effectiveness 
of the interventions (number of agreements, average joint profit, and speed 
of resolution), from most to least, was conten^, process, and passive. 
Contrary to expectations, the prpcess. intervention did not produce tlie highest 
average joint profit fpr the low accountability representatives. The 
representatives who did reach agreement in the low accountability- process 
dnd -content conditions^ however, did achieve higher joint profits than the 
representatives in the passive condition. . ^ 
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Thirrd Party Intervention Style and Intergroup Bargaining 
Jean M.' Bartunek, Alan A. Benton, and Christopher B, Keys 
- ^ University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 

The role of the third party mediator is a" traditional one in labor 
management disputes. In recent years the' number and kinds of people and 
groups .who have acted in this role have increased, as have the^types of 
disputes in which some form of third party intervention has been attempted. 
The various intervention techniques used by those taking this role ca*n be ^ 
classified in one of two broad categories, content and process. Content 
interventions emphasize the third party's suggestions to the disputants of 
specific settlements for their dispute. Process interventions are primarily 
intended to facilitate the development of a relationship between the disputants 
in which they are able to work out their own solytion. The present study 
was designed primarily to compare the effects of a content and process 
type of intervertion on the bargaining behavior of pairs of group representatives 
under high and low negotiator accountability. It was predicted that when the 
pair's of represeitt at ives were highly accountable to their constitutents 
the content intervention would lead to more, faster, and higher average agreements 
than the process intervention. On the other hand, under low negotiator 
accountability, the process intervention was expected to be more effective in 
helping-l^e representatives reach good outcomes than the content ^ interv ention . 
A passive intervention, which consisted primarily of a short *'bieak" from 
the negotiations, was expected to be less ef f ective th,an the content and 
process ^interventions under both accountability levels. 

The findings obtained in a number of studies concerning the effects 
of accountability on the behavior of group representatives (e.g. Benton, 1972, 
Klimoski, 1972) indicate that the relationship between the representatives 
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and theiv constituents is likely ^be the primary concern of the high^ 
accountable representatives in the present study. They can not afford to be 
weak, but must appear to obtaifi'as much as possible for their groups. Their 
problem is how to safely reduce their negotiation demands and also rea'ch 
an agreement acceptable to their respective ccmistituencies , A third party's 
proposed resolution of the conflict, i.fe. a content intervention, provides 
these negotiators with a good potential solution to this bargaining problem. 
It can help the representatives sLve face with their constituencies by en- 
abling them to shift responsibility for their concessions to the mediator, 
,ln addition, when the substantive recommendation is a good profitd^la settle- 
ment for both sides, as it was in this study, it enables the negoti^ators to 
satisfy their constituents' goals, . ' ^ 

Although the representati^^ - constituent relationship is likely to be 
pf prim^iry concern to the high accountable negotiators, the representative - , 
representative relationship is also important to Jthem. Inaccurate or in- 
correctly received communication bptween the representatives can lead to 
misperception and inappropriate responses and thus reduce the probability of 
successful negotiation outcomes. Several authors have proposed that para- 
phrasing by negotiators, that is, their repeating the other's message in 
their own words, can assist them in maintaining accurate communication. It 
reduces the probability of misunderstandings and consequent inappropriate 
responses. It may also help to create a more positive and cooperative . • 

relationship between the parties. Paraphrasing was used as the process inter- 
vention in the present study. 

There are constraints which should limit the high accountable negotiators 
use of paraphrasing. Competitive bargaining is expected of them by their 
constituen(p-es. This expectation, and their constituents' power over them, 
should limit their freedom to communicate completely. Thus, paraphrasing 

should not always be used in this situation, and, consequently, the process 
I 

intervention should not be as beneficial here as the content intervention. 
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The low accountable representatives are not under the s&me constituent 



.pressure as the high accountable representatives. They are freer to act 

f 

as they choose during the negotiations. Walton (1969) and Fisher (1972) have 
suggested that it is under this greater freendom that a process form of 
intervention is most likely to be effective. Thus, it was anticipated that in 
VKc low a'coountability condition the prdCe^js intervention would be the most 
effective intervention style. 

Method . y 

Subjects and Design • . 

14A male introductory psychology students at the University of Illinois 

at Chicago Circle served as negotiators. * ' / 

The experimental design was a 3 x 2 factorial. The first factor was 

If 

intervention style: process, content, and passive Interventions. The second 
factor was degree of ac(!ountability , high or low. The unit of analysis was 
'the bargaining dyad. 
Task 

The multi-issue bargaining task, which was adapted from Kelley (1966) 
and from Lewis and Pruit (1971) was a simulated school boc^rd - teachers' union 
contract dispute. Each bargaining representative was given a profit - loss 
sheet and a position paper relevant to his ro]^.\ The profit - loss sheet, 
which is shown in Figure 1, lists the aver>age^'amounts of money per^ 



/Insert Figure 1 about here 

teacher that would be gained or lOSt^a-t 9 potential levels on each of 3 issues 

number of students per class, .^moiipt* of cleri^l work done by teachers, and 

extra duties by teachers. ^Vs can^ be seen in Figure 1, the issue providing 

the highest potential gain for t|ie ;school board was extra duties.. For the 
• ^ 

teachers' union the issue provi'^iirvg the highest potential gain was number of 
students per class. Class sl2e was least important^or the school board, 



w^iile extra duties was le^st'-'^iniptrrtant for the teacher^* union, 

In addition to a rol4 de^^cription, the position papers contained infor- 
mation defining the low and'shigh accountability condition. In the low 
accouiitability* condition the subjects were told that their contract recently 
had been renewed for t^ree years and. that the result of the negotiations 
would not affect job tenure. In Che high accountability condition subjects 
were told that their contracts as representatives would be considered for 
renewal the following month. In deciding whether to select them again, 
their constituency would carefully examine the results ot the present, 
negotiations. (It should be noted that ia this condition additional subjects 
acted as "constituents.: The representatives expected to be evaluated by 
these constituents at the end of the negotiation session.) 

The position papers informed the representatives that b^?cause of previous 
unprdductiVe sessions and the' need to reach agreement they had both agreed 
to eng^e a third party. This person would intervene for about 5 minutes out / ^ 
of their 25 minute session. The representatives wls^e also told that in order 
to sign a contract agreement was required on all 3 issues. They could, however, 
choose a different level on each issue. 
Procedures 

^ ^ I 

As the beginning of the experimental session the roles were briefly ex- 
plained. The roles of negotiator and, when necessary, constituent, were 
randomly assigned using a card selection procedure. Although there was no 
mediator card, the confederate always reported that he had selected the . \ 
mediator role. 

The experimenter then gave the two representatives the appropriate p/ofit - 
loss sheets and position papers and sent them to separate rooms to study; their ^ 
situation and plan future actions. / 

V 

After 10 minutes to learn their, roles, the two representatives ware brought 
to the negotiation room, and the experimenter officially endorsed and introduced 
the third patty and reviewed the bargaining procedure. The third party 
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briefly indicated the way he would intervene, and the two representatives 

•5. 

then negotiated for five minutes. At this point the third party stopped them. 
He asked for their profit - loss sheets and studied them briefly. In . 
the passive condition he had the repi:esentatives return to their room for 
a five nyLnute break. In the content condition'he also asked the negotiators 
to return to their room while he studied their profit - loss sheets. After 
about k minutes he recalled them and su^^.gested a solution. He told the 



representatives each other's order of privities, and suggested that each 
one give the other his highest priority and split the difference on clerical 
work. In the process condition he taught them how to paraphrase, and gave 
them a brief practice period using this technique. The bargainers then 
continued their negotiations until they rqached an agreement on all three 
issues or time ran. out. 

Resuj^ts 

Measures of paraphrasing were obtained through content analysis of 
the bargaining tapes by two raters. As expected, prior to the intervention, 
there^ere almost no instc-mces of paraphrasing. After the intervention, 
analysis indicated that subjects in the high accountability process intervention 
cell paraphrased significantly more than subjects In any of .the other cells. 
There were no significant differences between ^intervention conditions in the 
low accountability condition. 

Bargaining outcome measures Thrfee measures were used to examine the 
outcomes of the bargaining for the various dyads^ agreement, tX^Q proportion 
of dyads in each cell which reached an agreement , amoutit , the total amount 
of money gained by each dyad, and speed, the speed with which the agreement 
was reached. The mean values of the three dependent variables for the different 
conditions are presented in Table 1. Also included in the table are 
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the mean amount values for just tho^^e^^^dy^s which reached agreements. 

The experimental predictions were^ tested by ^eans j^f several planned 
comparisons which, along with their results; are presented in Table 2. The 
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predictions which are presented in tHat table represent the specific contras^ 

implied for. the experimental hypotheses Wscribed earlier. In addition, 

a main, effect for accountability and a deviation contrast, described in 

Table 2, were also tested. 

the results indicated that contrast 1 approached statistical significance. 

Tlie effect was contributed to by the amount and speed measures. Th^ dyads 

in the high accountability condition reached higher agreements and bargained 

for shorter periods of time than did the dyads ^in the high accountability 

* / 

4 

process condition. 

There were no significant effects for contrasts 2 or 3 or for that test- 
ing an accountability effect. A significant effect, however, was obtained 
for the deviation contrast which was due to all 3 dependent variables. 
Analysis by means of Scheffe tests indicated that the signifi-^^nt effects 
for this contrast occurred for the agreement, *speed, and amount variables in 

the high- accountability condition and for the speed variable in the low 

) 

accountability condition. In the high accountability condition the process 
•and content interventions led to more *^'greements , higher amounts, and briefer* 
negotiations 'than the passive intervention. There were no significant differences 
in agreements or amounts between the various inter\ention §tyles in the low 
accountability condition. In this condition, however, the passive condition 
dyads bargained for a shorter period of time than did those in the process 
and content intervention conditions. 

The mean amounts for those dyads which reached agreement are presented 
in Table 1. 'As can be seen, the dyads in the' l^w accountability - passive 
Intervention coiidition made a larger number of rapid agreements than the dyads 
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in the oth'er two lo« ac»^ountability conditions, but these agreements were 
of relatively poor quality. The dyads in the low accobntability process 
condition, on the other hand, did not reach a large number of agreements, but 
tended to achieve high amounts when they did agree. In the high accountability 
condition the dyads in the passive intervention condi tion ^reached agreements 
significantly less often than'did those in the other two intervention conditions 
and when they did agree, tha amounts were comparatively low. 

Discussion 

As noted earlier, one of the third \ par ty ' s functions is to suggest 
co^r^^^ions neither of the disputants is free to make. Acce^'ding to the third ^ 
party's suggestions permits the -representatives to save face with their 

- . 

constituents, sinc-e the third party is considered a respectable ay® ipipartial 
source of proposals. Such a mechanism was apparently operating in the high ^ 
accountability conditi^on here. Subjects in the process intervention - high 
accountability condition paraphrased significantly more than any of the other 
subjects^ Subjects in the high accountability content condition accepted the 
third party 's .suggestion of a proposed solution more often than did the 
low accountability content intervention subjects. And four of the dyads in 
the high accountability passive Intervention condition arguciiwith tlie third 
party during their break time; they wanted him to be more helpful. 
It is a plausible interpretation of these findings that the high accountability 
condition increased the face saving problem fbr the representatives. They 
were haj^py when the third party made a reasonable suggestion and were 
quick to accept it. 

One reason the content intervention led to higher amounts and faster 
settlements than the process intervention in the high accountability condition 
may have been that during the relatively brief exper4flfental bargaining session 
task t^elevajit information was more helpful th^n the use of process skills. 
Recent studies" in both the bargaining and counseling literature (e.g. those 
of Kahn and Kohls, 1972, and Payne and Gralinski, 1968) have demonstrated 



that in similar short term sessions in which subjects lack coniplete 
^ information about their task, task relevant information tends to be more 
helpful. ' ' ; 

Although use of the "cooling - of.f" period is a Vime honored tactic! of 
third parties in labor- management disj)utes, the high accountability - passive 
intervention condition in .the present study proSuccTd relatively poor ^ 
outcomes. The results suggest that use of a cooling - off period, to be 
successful, should, at least some times , "be accompanied tJy some substantive 
third party recommendation. ^ » 

The low accountability findings differed somewhat from those predicted. 
It appj^'ars that the representatives in the passive condition were more con- . 
^ cerned with terminating their negotiations than obtaining hi gh ^amounts . More, 
central to the present investigation^ however, was the fact that the low 
accountability process intervention was not more effective than the low 
accountahili t>r content intervention. It is certainly the caac tha't for 
paraphrasing to be helpful it must be used well ani at appropriate times. In 
this study the third party did not give instruotions rep,drding when those times 
' might be. It may be that the high accountable representatives, who were 
experienciifti; greater constituent p-ressure, made more attempts than the low 
accountable process representatives to use appropriately the third party s 
suggestion that they paraphrase. \ 

Under what conditions are particular tVDCS of intervention effective? 
The results here suggest that for an intervenJ:ion .to be effecTtive the ' 
negotiators must be- motivated to reach agreement. In addition, a content in- 
tervention seems to be most beneficial when the negotiators are under pressure 
to reach agreement quickly and the third party introduces yfi^ful task - 
relevant information and ^proposes a reasonable settlement based on that 
infortpation. It may be hypothesized that for process interventions to be 
effective the process skills suggested by the intermediary must be adequately 
learned, used, ai^d given time to have an impact. 

o 1() 
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Table 



Values of the Outcome Measures for the Experimental Conditions 



High Accountability 



Low Accountability 



Variable 


Process 


Gt)n tent 


Passive 


Process 


Content 


Passive 


a 

Agreement 




67 


. .92 


.25 


.42 


.67 . 


^ .83 


.Speed^ 




82 


17.79 


65.36 


38.31 


28.41 


•20 . 20 


Amount^ 


' 68 


33 


118. 33 


23.33 


53.33 


86.67 


• 76.67 


Amount ^ 
for dyads 
reach I ng 
agreements 


102 


50 


129.09 


93. 32 


, 127.99 


130.01 


92.00 



^Proportion of agreements in each cell. n/cell = 12 

^Harmonic mean times (low values indicate comparatively fast agreements). 

, I 

^Mean amount of money gained by eac^ dyad (if no agreement jt^as reached the 

- amount was zero) . | 
^For all measures the unit of analysis was the bargaining dyad. 
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